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Fowler’s concern for Egypt, as detailed in his 
article in our present number, is of the Lord 
(and we could not fail, on hearing him relate 
it, to be so impressed), will doubtless be 
moved to return unto the Lord some of his 
own money, for his work of relief under this 
concern. 

The just gauge of giving unto the Lord’s 
work is, not the proportion which one’s con- 
tribution bears to another’s or to the whole 
amount, but rather how much one has left. 

Jesus himself was sheltered in Egypt as a 
child, and wants shelter there to-day in the 
children. ‘‘Ye have done it unto me,’’ isa 
plaudit from the Saviour which imparts a sat- 
isfaction that money laid up on earth cannot 
buy. Peradventure our own house may be re- 
lieved of spiritual famine by thus, according 
to our means, sending down into Egypt to buy 
corn of the Kingdom for ourselves. 


in the beginning, who midway between his old 
and new Testaments was made flesh and a 
dweller among men, and in these last days as 
Spirit of Truth is poured out on all flesh to be 
the inspeaking Word and Witness for Truth 
to every man’s heart. Whatever may be done 
with the Bible, the Divine Word will not pass 
away, nor let the Bible pass. It would be 
unlike his past workings among men, if 
these apparent unsettlements were not made 
to fall out rather to the furtherance of the 
Gospel. By many investigators they are so 
intended. But the transition period is one of 
hazard and jeopardy. Yet the onward march 
of the Divine reign among men is not in word 
but in power. In a dangerous place indeed 
are they who ‘‘know not the Scriptures, 
neither the power of God.’’ But they only 
who know the power of God can rightly know 
the Scriptures. That inward witness for truth 
which has made men hitherto claim the Scrip- 
tures as sacred to their soul’s deepest needs, 
will still reclaim them as undying echoes of 
the spiritual life. 
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To introvert is to convert, to divert is to 
pervert. 


TAKE care of Truth, and it will take care of 
its own reputation, —and thine also. 



















HE who loses the supreme Giver in his gifts, 
loses himself also. 








THE TEACHER AMONG THE DUKHOBORS.-— 
Michael Sherbinin, the Russian who with his 
family, has recently gone out to Canada, 
as a teacher of the Dukhobors, writes to the 
London Friend from Petrovka, near Rosthern, 
Saskatchewan, an account of the difficulties 
they have had to face in making a home for 
themselves. Owing to the five weeks’ delay 
of the steamer which was bringing the lumber 
for building, the work was set back, and the 
family endured privation, at the beginning of 
the cold season in a little single-roomed hut 
ten feet by seventeen feet. The making 
of a roof was another difficulty, as the Duk- 
hobors cannot make the shingle roof, which 
is best. For plastering the house inside and 
outside with clay there were no women to be 
had. Those of Petrovka were not to be got 
at any price, and the Dukhobor women of 
Terpenie could not come owing to harvest op- 
erations. 

M. Sherbinin says: ‘‘My famly were so 
suddenly met by the cold which set in that we 
were short of several necessaries; but God 
mercifully protected us. Only it pleased the 
Lord to take from us our beloved little baby 
Salome, who was like sunshine in our home. 
Her cold frame lies now beside me in the hut 
where an old man and woman gave my wife a 
shelter from the cold after we had in vain 
sought all through the village for a warmer 
shelter. 

‘*l have not yet taken a whole homestead 
[i. ¢., obtained a grant of land under the 
Homestead Act ] butCommissioner Smith writes 
me that my receiving the ten acres with my 
building upon it from Mr. Adamson does not 
— with my obtaining a homestead as 
well,’”’ 





Tue fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom and the perfect love which casteth out 
all fear is the end of it. R. 












































PROGRESSIVE BECAUSE CONSERVATIVE. —The 
wise conservative is the wise progressive. 
True progress is based upon past experience, 
—upon known, tried and assured truths. It 
takes its next step upon a truth surely founded 
upon that which is already known as sound. 
To know and conserve the truth behind us in 
its consistency with views presented as truths 
before us, is no easy mental process. It is pro- 
foundly educating, and requires a stronger, 
stabler and more discerning mind than that 
which cannot weigh what has been won, but 
breaks easily with the past in the glamour of the 
new. This jumping from the ship upon any 
promising raft that the tide may be shooting 
past us, is indeed progressive till the tide 
turns, if the raft holds together. But there 
is a hundred-fold more motion in the coal- 
bunks of the old ship that with its storage of 
force steadily advances her course against 
changeable winds and tides, withersoever the 
governor listeth. To take sailing directions 
from his proved authority only, will get our 
ship and its passengers to the desired haven 
soonest. 


THERE is that which makes the hovel a 
home, and there is that which makes the man- 
sion a hovel; and that is, the prevailing spirit 
of the occupants. 















ALL success in life which fails to advance 
the true success of the inner life, is all fail- 
ure. 












THE PROLOGUE, PRESCRIPT AND POSTCRIPT. 
—The Word of God spoke to men’s condition 
for centuries before the Bible was penned, and 
was that in men without which it could not 
have been written, and it ‘‘liveth and abideth 
forever’’ since the Bible was penned. The 
Prologue from the foundation of the world. 
which spake also unto holy men of old the sa- 
cred Inscript, continues to-day to be its Liv- 
ing Postscript and the latest note of the more 
abundant life which He is come to be, —hav- 

_ing doubtless yet many things to say unto us, 
but we cannot bear them now. 






















“Let Gop BE TRUE THO’ Every MAN A 
LiaR.”—Scientize and historicise the Scrip- 
tures, whether down or up, as the event may 
prove; yet at its worst the whole laboratory of 
criticism cannot if it would erase the indelible, 
hor obliterate that Word of God which spake 

























Ecypt’s APPEAL TO ISRAEL.—Those who 
have confidence that our Friend John S. 
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under his care represent widely divergent en- 
vironments, but the neglected tenth is there 
and they bring with them the evil of unhappy 
homes and of an apprenticeship 
brigandage that only waits the opportunity to 
spread throughout the school. 
est type of teacher has the sensitiveness to 
the real life of children that can arrest such 
tendencies and turn them to good account. 
The average young man is insensible to such 
tendencies and so the evidence against co- 
education accumulates. 

The case of Stanley Hall, however, is to- 
He is an educational expert 
No one could impugn 


grace and we must pay the penalty. 
unlikely that the more subtle revelations of 
natural law, which science is continually mak. 
ing, will prove to us on the natural plane that 
what God joins man may not put asunder, 

‘‘There is a certain stable equilibrium that 
results from the commingling of the sexes, in 
the common interchanges of daily life, that 
tends toward soundness and safety for eve 
member of the common family, both within 
and beyond the walls of home. 
likely that the stored-up electricity that 
should be added to the sum total, and so gen- 
erally diffused as to become beneficent rather 
than dangerous, whose most vivid illustration 
is a thunderstorm on the one hand, and the 
quiet fall of ripening rain upon the other, hag 
analogies that we might well ponder in the re- 
lations of the two interdependent halves that 
make up the human family. 
table that when this natural relation is inter- 
fered with, the unnaturally pent-up powers 
should wreak themselves in ways that must 
forever mar the life of those who are their 
victims, and who, in their youth and inexper- 
ience, are more sinned against than sinning, 
by the unwise parents and unphilosophical ed-’ 
ucators, who make a virtue of this mode of 
massing our sons together in the crudest per- 
iod of their development. 
that this method will yet be pointed at as the 
outworn barbarism that still more heavily 
handicapped our young people in the time of 
their earlier temptation?”’ 

The Friendly attitude from the start has 
favored these apparently reasonable views, and 
the Friendly experience as handed forth in a 
fine type of man and woman amongst us, and 
of right relations between them, seems to give 
satisfactory force to the argument. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 


O Lord ! when I look o’er the wide-spreading world, 
How lovely and yet how unhappy it seems ; 
How full of realities, pure and divine, 


Yet how bent, alas! on unworshipful dreams ! Only the high- 


There was darkness in Egypt while Israel had sun, 
And the songs in the corn fields of Gessen were 


gay, 
And the chosen that dwelt ’mid the heathen moved 


Each threading the gloom with his own private 


tally different. 
of the highest order 
his motives, and to question his authority 
would surely seem like arrogance. 
available means of dealing with the case 
would seem to be to adopt the Clark Univer- 
sity estimate of his limitations, and to see if 
this could be applied to his position on co-edu- 
Nowhere is Stanley Hall more es- 
teemed than in his own University, but the 
atmosphere is one of calm judgment, and any 
undue fervor of enthusiasm is fairly dis- 
So it comes to pass that one learns 
there that Stanley Hall has been somewhat 
“‘carried away” with the rapid developments 
of the new science of physiological psychol- 
He makes no mistakes, probably, in 
handling tne facts of his science, but his act- 
ive mind is stimulated into speculative views 
by the facts, and his conclusions are not yet 
There can be no question that 
there are great differences between boys and 
the ages of twelve to sixteen. 
The whole organization of education in the 
past has recognized this difference, and con- 
structed different systems for boys and girls. 
It surprises us, therefore, to hear at this late 
date a plea for different systems for boys and 
girls, because the past has apparently failed. 
Until there can be some physiological and psy- 
chological demonstation that it is difference 
that is needed for success, why not argue the 
other way, and plead for a uniform system? 
This has been so ably done by Lady Henry 
Somerset that we gladly invite attention to 
the following from her pen: 

“*Closely related to the movements that oc- 
cupy our thought is one which in the United 
States has been worked out to an assured suc- 
cess—and that is co-education. 
liberate conviction, that for the hysteria into 
which so many men and women novelists have 
fallen, and for the keyed-up public mind that 
is willing to exploit their product, there is no 
remedy so sane and sound as the education of 
our young people together, from the kinder- 
garten until they complete their course in the 
technical or professional schools. 

**If anybody dared to speak the truth about 
the boys’ public schools in England, there 
would be a social convulsion, compared with 
which not even that of 1886 (?) or the lament- 
able disclosures of the past winter are to be 
It is hard for human nature to 
kick against the pricks, as hard as it was for 
Saul, when the pang of conscience got hold 
upon him, on the highway to Damascus. 
cannot circumvent 


Ah, so it is now with the Church of Thy choice; 
Her lands lie in light which to worldlings seems 


dim ; 
And each child of that Church, who must walk in 
the dark realms, 
Has a sun o’er his head which is only for him. 


It seems inevi- 
Yet it grieves me sore, Lord, that so many should 


Should see naught before them but desolate 
ight : 
hould be walled in with darkness around 


them, 
When within and without there is nothing but 


But still more I grieve for Thy glory, 0 Lord ! 
That the world should be only an Egypt for Thee, 
That the bondsmen of error should boast of their 


Who doubts but 


And scoff at the love that would fain set them 





demonstrated. 


Oh, we who have light, we must make our light 


And thus show our love to Thee, Lord, for Thy 


The faith Thou hast sent us our love can make 


And almost to sight our believing can lift. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
PuiLa., Tenth Mo., Igor. 








It is 1901 by the calendar, but the Public 
Ledger in Philadelphia and G. Stanley Hall, in 
Worcester, are writing against co-education! 
The case of the Public Ledger is not hard to 
Its educational policy is a reflection 
of Philadelphia experience where conditions 
are admittedly sub-normal or morbid. Taking 
the case at its best in Philadelphia, and giving 
principals and teachers credit for adequate 
preparation and devotion to the profession, the 
number of pupils per teacher and the absence of 
play-ground and street supervision, are reasons 
wholly sufficient for the failure of co-educa- 
Indeed an enlightened educational pol- 
icy is insisting upon proper care during these 
periods of relaxation, as more important, if 
possible, than the in-school instruction. 
the case at its best is not used as the telling 
evidence for the separation of the sexes in 
In arguments on the subject, some 
special situation is made to do service in a 
covering the whole 
Thus circumstances as follows fur- 
nish the evidence against co-education in the 
most recent case on record. 
grade of a Grammar School under an able 
woman teacher is taken out of her hands and 
put in charge of a young man, an aspirant 
for the teaching profession. 
courses in pedagogy and some college training, 
and men are sorely needed in the educational 
system of the city! The fifty or more pupils 


GEORGE BowEN of Bombay, used words 
that are just as forcible to the needs of to- 
day as to the need of yesterday:—‘‘He that 
abideth in God cannot lose aught by conse- 
More difficult to some than 
the renunciation of their property is the re- 
nunciation of their wisdom. 
find that they who are most proud of their 
mental stores have really little that is from 
The intellect is a noble servant 
when consecrated to God, but independence of 
Him cripples its power and warps its decis- 
ions. ‘‘The meek will He guide in judgment,” 
not the self-assertive. 
will I honor, and they that despise me shall 
be lightly esteemed.— The Friend (London). 


crating it to God. 


‘‘Them that honor Me 





SPLENDOR from within! It is the only 
thing which makes the real and lasting splen- 
Trust that inevitable law of 
self-expression. Be, not seem! 
ful, and you will by and by seem so. 
the face from within, not dress it from with- 
Within lies the robing room, the sculp- 
For whosoever would be 
fairer, illumination must begin in the soul— 
the face catches the glow only from that side. 
It is the spirit’s beauty that makes the best 
face, even for the evening’s company; a0 
spirit beauty is the only beauty that outlasts 
the work and wear and pain of life. —Christian 


broad generalization 


tor’s workshop. 


our heavenly Father’s 
plan; He has set the earth in families, and 
when we try to segregate girls and women into 
the school or harem, boys and men into the 
school or government, we have frustrated his 
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Science and Industry. 


Tue farm products of the United States this 
year are worth about $400,000,000 more than 
jast year’s outturn. 





Tae passer-by who desires to see the bones 
of his hand or wrist, may now drop his five- 
cent piece into a slot-machine and place his 
hand in proper position, when the machine, 
adapted to pass x-rays through, will do the 
rest.—Literary Digest. 





THE boiler tubes of a liner, if placed in a 
straight line, would reach nearly ten miles and 
the condenser tubes more than twenty-five 
miles. The total number of separate pieces 
of steel in the main structure of the ship is not 
less than forty thousand. 





CONTINUALLY GETTING PAINTED.— Ever 
since the Forth bridge was opened—eleven 
years ago—its painting has gone on continuous- 
ly, says the Mechanical Engineer. ‘‘ Beginning 
at the south end, the workmen take three years 
to cover the entire length of the bridge, and, 
as three years represents approximately the 
life of the paint, no sooner have they finished 
than the men have to beginagain. In this way 
every square inch of steel comes under obser- 
vation at least once in three years. The staff 
of men employed varies in number from the 
maximum of thirty-five.’’ 





PINE TREES BECOME PEN TREES. —All! woods- 
men know that pine needles grow in pairs in 
the same sheath, and that when placed side by 
side the sharp pointed ends are exactly opposite. 
Fasten these two needles together by a thread 
quite near the pointed end, and you will have 
a pen with two sharp nibs, ready to write 
whatever you please. As a pen-holder, insert 
the pen into a hollow twig, letting the points 
stick out about half an inch. Drop the pen 
into an inkstand, letting it remain for a short 
time in the ink. The ink will rise by capillarity 
in the tube formed by the junction of the two 
needles, and will form a reserve of liquid suffi- 
cient for the writing of twenty lines. The pen 
is fine, simple, and anti-rusting.— Literary 
Digest. 





JOSIAH READ’s INVENTION; Was IT WorTH 
WHILE? —The inventor of the cooking range 
died the other day, says a writer in the New 
York Mail and Express. He was ninety-two 
years old, and he lived at Everett, Mass., a 
suburb of Boston. His name was Josiah M. 
Read. The old man was unknown to fame, 
although his invention affected a more profound 
and momentous change in American domestic 
life, perhaps, than Morse’s electric telegraph 
did, or Whitney’s cotton gin, or even Howe’s 
Sewing machine. There had been stoves before 
Read. Franklin made a stove, which still goes 
by his name: it is simply an open grate on legs 
With a pipe; the feet can be warmed at it and 
the room can be filled with smoke. There were 
tude cooking contrivances before Read made 
his ranges, away back in the thirties; but they 
were crude affairs. Men who are now not old 
can remember when women baked in a Dutch 
oven—a movable tin box, which was shoved up 
in front of ahot open fire. The cooking range 


made possible an elaborate and careful arrange- 
ment of the humblest cuisine. It was eco- 
nomical in the sense that it gave a great deal 
more heat from the same amount of fuel. It 
saved heat and time. It enlarged the American 
bill of fare. It increased the complexity of 
the domestic organization and abolished old- 
fashioned rustic simplicity. 

For it is a fact that in proportion as the cook 
stove saved fuel, it made heat, and put an end 
to the old time cozy social kitchen life. It 
made the dining-room necessary, even to the 
poor. By making the menu vastly more compli- 
cated, it actually increased the housewife’s 
labors, while apparently economizing effort. 
By driving the husband out of the kitchen with 





Dunkers at Meeting. 

The following is quoted from Scribner’s 
Magazine: 

**So the valley is awake to its Sabbath du- 
ties. From its every quarter, along its every 
road, the rockaways are crawling. They 
meet at the covered bridge; they move sol- 
emnly up the long hill; and our church parade 
ison. How different it is from that famous 
one that swings along Fifth Avenue every Sun- 
day, when the human pea fowl of every class 
strut and spread their plumage. Here sim- 
plicity is the effect to be obtained, for the 
keynote of the teaching of these somber folk 
is humility. There, for instance, is the Dun- 
ker bishop of the district. He drives a fat 


its heat, its hard, black face, its rattle and its | horse with a monstrous curly mane, and the 


odors, it tended to separate the housewife from 
the life of the family and convert her into a me- 
chanical drudge. Where once she sat before 
the fire, stirring the simple broth in the pot, 
her husband at her side, the children curled up 
on the hearth looking at their picture book by 
the firelight, she now toiled with bent back 
over a half dozen complicated dishes on the 
stove, acquiring headaches and grievances, 
while her husband kept away from the blistering 
proximity if he could, her boy ran on the street 
and her girl played the melodeon in the parlor. 
For together with the cooking machine in the 
kitchen other sorts of domestic machinery 
came in. The attractive old cozy fireplace, 
the domestic altar, was gone; the ‘‘fireside”’ 
became a place to fly, not to seek. But the 
housewife could not fly it; she beeame its slave. 
Or else she undertook to graduate from the 
kitchen altogether, and employed, possibly 
when her husband could not afford it, a servant 
to behercook. This further tended to hasten 
the end of the old simplicity, the old domestic- 
ity.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


AN EXPENSIVE TipBIT.—China, possessing 
the oldest aristocracy, may naturally be ex- 
pected to furnish the most expensive luxuries. 
And she certainly does in so far as costly food 
is concerned. © 

Compared with the peanut bud paste of 
China, such dishes as nightingale’s tongues or 
strawberries at Christmas are merely inexpen- 
sive trifles. 

This paste, a combination of peanut buds 
and ginger jelly, is brownish in color, and is 
to be obtained in smal! jars. The price is $10 
an ounce, more than Half its weight in gold— 
an almost sufficient guarantee that it is eaten 
very sparingly. 

Peanut bud paste is said to have a flavor for 
Oriental palates ten times more exquisite than 
that of birds’s-nest soup. At the base of the 
kernel of a peanut is a small cone shaped for- 
mation, usually surmounted by two microscopic 
leaves. The nuts are first roasted, then these 
minute growths are carefully extracted. They 
are so small that many thousands of them are 
necessary to fill a small teacup, but when a 
sufficient number are collected they are put 
into a mortar and ground into a fine flour, which 
is afterward mixed with ginger jelly and rubbed 





THE workmen die, but the work goes for- 
ward. And they die, thank God! into the 
everlasting life, into the perfect work, which 
is perfeet rest, into the vision of the Father 
and the glory of the just. 


good animal ambles along as though he is 
really anxious to make time, but fears to be 
seen running on Sunday. The brother sits well 
back in his vehicle, and is almost hidden from 
view by the dust-covered side curtains, but still 
we can see his great black hat, with its high, 
cylindrical crown and broad, flat brim. It 
looks hot these summer days, but it is well in 
keeping with his heavy brown coat, which 
has a straight, clerical collar, close buttoned 
at the front, and sweeps into broad tails be- 
hind. The bishop’s hair is long and is trimmed 
off straight just below the ears, which causes 
it to stick out in most inartistic fashion. His 
beard is long, too, and his upper lip is clean 
shaven, for among his people a mustache is a 
badge of worldliness. Beside him is his wife. 
They have fine faces, the women of these sim- 

le sects, and the austere scoop bonnet and 
kerchief at the neck almost seem a fitting 
frame for the placid countenance of the bish- 
op’s helpmate. Her dress, too, is plain in 
color and cut, and. is unornamented by frills 
or furbelows. 

‘*As it is with the bishop and his compan- 
ion, so it is with every man and woman in the 
long line of vehicles bound over the ridges. 
You have seen them, and, unless you know 
their faces, you have seen all the brethren and 
sisters in the solemn procession. Yet there 
are differences. To the stranger in our val- 
ley these differences are so small as to pass 
unnoticed, but to them so big as to divide 
them at the Dunker meeting-house, to halt 
some there, to send some on to the farm with 
the blue gates, some to the gathering in the 
grove and others to the barn service.’’ 





House-WorkK Ficures.—A Vermont man, 
with a fondness for figures, has produced the 
following: ‘‘We have often heard of women 
dish-washing their lives away but did anyone 
ever think of the number of times, reduced to 
actual figures, the table has been spread, 
cleared off, dishes washed and put away during 
thirty years? A black-walnut dining-table has 
been in use in my family for thirty years. In 
that period this table has been spread 32,850 
times, and as many times cleared and the dishes 
washed. My family averaged five during that 
time, making 164,250 meals eaten from that 
table. At the low price of fifteen cents per 
meal these would amount to $24,637.50. 
These figures are small when compared with 
sixty years of continued service, which some- 
times happens, but they show how women 
cheerfully do their duties from the cradle to 
the grave.”’ 
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SOUTHPORT FRIENDS’ MEETING. 
JOSEPH J. SPRAGGON. 


In our meeting-house 
I saw a stranger with a care-worn face, 
A face which told of pain and inward grief, 
Or memories of lost or absent friends. 
He took a seat and bowed his head in prayer, 
Then looked around and seemed to wonder that 
No voice was raised, but all sat silently 
In meditation deep. 
The hush grew deeper and more solemn still— 
An opportunity for quiet thought 
We cannot prize too much. 
Ere long we heard a woman's soft, low tones 
In supplication and in grateful praise. 
She spoke to God in humble, reverent words, 
And bore unto the throne of heavenly grace 
The wants and woes of erring, suffering men, 
And sought, through Christ, the needed help, 
To none denied who come in his great name. 
She ceased. Again a hush o'erspread us all. 
The stranger, with his tear-dimmed eyes, 
Saw visions of deliverance ; 
And as he sat, he thought of Him who said, 
“Come unto me, thou weary one, and rest.” 
And now, a faithful loving minister 
Gave forth the words, which in the silence 
Had been brought to him, with living power, 
“Why art thou now disquieted, my soul, 
Why art thou still cast down ? 
Hope thou in God, for thou shalt speak his praise, 
And all thy mourning shall be turned to joy.” 
The fitly spoken words, not long drawn out 
Nor amplified unduly, brought a message, 
Clear, direct and unmistakable, 
To burdened hearts not far from dire despair. 
Then others testified that God was good, 
And that in hours of darkness He had shed 
His light on the untrodden path and proved 
A very present help in time of need. 
Again ascended prayer and heartfelt thanks ; 
And after a brief pause our meeting closed 
Without a formal priestly benediction. 


Was this the end? Nay, rather, the beginning 

Of radiant hope, dispelling gloomy clouds 

From one discouraged soul. The sunshine now, 

From Christ’s own face, turns darkness into light, 

And makes the way of life, before so drear, 

A way of pleasantness, a path of peace, 

An entrance to the presence of the King. 
LIVERPOOL ROAD, SOUTHPORT, England. 





WoksHIP becomes spiritual and uplifting in 
proportion as the services have more of God 
than of man in them. The question in their 
arrangement should ever be, not how attract- 
ive they can be made to the public, but how 
acceptable they may be made to God. He 
calls for an intelligent, simple, hearty and be- 
coming response to his mind and will.—Ex- 
change. 


ALAS for those who have not been true to 
the truth given them, and another soul has 
been given the truth they were afraid to utter, 
and that other has taken their crown. 


a 





OLIVER CROMWELL’s secretary despatched 
on important business to the continent was 
detained over night at a seaport town, and 
tossed upon his bed unable to rest. At last 
he awoke his servant and said ‘‘I am so-afraid 
something will go wrong with the embassy.”’ 
‘‘Master,’’ said the valet, ‘‘did God rule the 
world before we were born?’’ ‘‘Most assu- 
redly.’’ ‘‘Will He rule it after we are dead’’ 
“‘Certainly.”’ ‘‘Then why not let Him rule 
the present too.” The secretary put the govern- 
ment on God’s shoulders and in a few moments 
was sleeping soundly. 





THE FRIEND. 


For “THe FRIEND.” 


Some Reminiscences of Departed Worthies, 
Members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


(Continued trom page 132.) 

In connection with the reminiscences of 
Joseph Scattergood, Sr., it may not be im- 
proper to state they are prepared and sent by 
a Friend who is no way connected with his fam- 
ily, with the hope that their perusal will afford 
the same instruction and encouragement to 
others as they have done to the compiler. 

He was born in Philadelphia in 1808. His 
parents were Joseph and Ann (Rogers) Scat- 
tergood, who were the parents of several chil- 
dren. 

The gift of writing an intelligent, inter- 
esting and yet strictly truthful letter is not 
possessed byall, not even by those who are 
esteemed as well educated. 

To some it is a task ; to others, ideas and words 
to express them flow as freely as ink from the 
pen. That the former class can with patience 
and persevering effort attain to much profi- 
ciency in this line cannot be denied. To the lat- 
ter class it would seem as though our Friend, 
Joseph Scattergood, Sr., might belong; he 
was what might be properly considered a 
good letter writer. This was apparent frum 
his letters to Ebenezer Worth and others, but 
more especially from the frequent intercourse 
of this kind with Joseph Snowdon whilst the 
latter was Superintendent at Westtown Board- 
ing School. 

The following appears in a letter to his 
brother William, dated 12th Month 5, 1839.— 
‘*Uncle Jonathan Evans,* has been for the 
last few days alarmingly ill. On Fourth-day 
he was taken with achill, on Fifth-day morn- 
ing he came down stairs and attempted to eat 
breakfast; had to return to his bed, where he 
has been since. The family agree in saying 
they have never known him so ill. Charles 
(his son and a physician) asked him if he should 
call in Dr. Hartshorne. He said no, he had 
confidence in Charles, and added, that human 
aid would be of little avail, that he believed 
the time would be short; or something to 
this effect, indicating that it was his own con- 
viction the time would not be long before he 
would be released. 

‘*While we must bow with submission to the 
event if it should please the Great Master to 
take from works to rewards this dedicated 
servant, yet we can not help wishing that it 
might be right for the church militant to have 
his valuable service a little longer. ... . Our 
Quarterly Meeting was numerously attended, 
Daniel Wheeler, who is, I think, a truly dedi- 
cated old-fashioned Friend, appeared in a 
very instructive and solemnizing discourse; and 
was followed by Elizabeth Evans in prayer. 

‘*In the meeting for business, after Daniel 
Wheeler’s certificate was read, he alluded to 
his certificates, saying he had for along timea 
concern to pay this visit, by remarking that 
when he left England to go to the South 
seas, he had no prospect of it, but soon after 
he left he was impressed with a belief that he 
should have to go to America; which convic- 
tion was an evidence to him that he should be 
favored to return to England; which-convic- 
tion never forsook him in times of peril, when 


*A highly approved elder of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, of Philadelphia, for the Southern District. 
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there seemed to be no hope of rescue. Hg 
concluded by an exhortation for us to trust ip 


| the same never-failing arm.’’ 


Third Month 5th, 1850. ‘‘Hannah Rhoads 
has the liberty of her Quarterly Meeting to 
pay a religious visit to Great Britain; a 
arduous undertaking at any time, but more eg. 
pecially at the present. Her brother William 
Evans is now visiting the meetings in New 
Jersey. Samuel Nicholson, of Haddonfield, 
N. J.. accompanies him.’’ In his partner, John 
Carter, Joseph Scattergood found not only an 
eminently wise and safe counsellor in business 
affairs, but a congenial friend with whom he 
had true religious fellowship. In a letter ad. 
dressed to him while on a journey to Boston; 
Ninth Month 5th, 1839, John Carter adds the 
following: ‘‘At a meeting yesterday our 
faithful and exercised friend, Wm. Evans, wag 
engaged in a close awakening, unflattering 
testimony, the force of which was felt by 
more beside myself. The great need there 
was for some of us who had long been de- 
claring ourselves as concerned for the great 
cause, to come with full purpose of heart into 
Christ’s school, and, laying aside every hin- 


dering thing, everything that is calculated to 


distract or divide our attention from the awful 
important work, and be taught and instructed 
in humility by his spirit, and bear the exercises 
which he would then introduce us into,—was 
strongly enforced with an authority which car- 
ried its own evidence. May we both, my 
dear friend, be more wise, more devoted, more 
faithful and more diligent to labor in the vine- 
yard of our own hearts and being thereby 
conformed to the Divine Will, prepared to fill 
the places which may be allotted to us in his 
Church.”’ W. P. T. 





EXAMPLE OF (ONTENT.—‘The little wayside 
sermons we get should be taken into account 
in life’s valuable discipline,’’ remarked a 
thoughtful society matron, ‘‘and these are 
more numerous than would be believed by peo- 
ple who overlook them. I was walking on 
the street the other day a trifle perturbed in 
mind about some personal matter—perhaps 
a new frock which didn’t fit, or a formal din- 
ner that had not been without a flaw—when a 
little ten-year-old black boy ran past me ata 
rapid’ gait. It was a cold morning and he 
was barefooted and thinly clad, but his face 
was in a broad grin of happiness, his eyes and 
teeth shining like precious stones. 

‘What made him so happy?’”’ Well, he was 
flying a kite and that kite was, in my opinion, 
a marvelous invention. It was a good-sized 
paper bag, with the bottom cut out, a rag tail 


attached and a string fastened to one edge of’ 


the end The way that simple box kite mount- 
ed into the air was astonishing, and the joy in 
the little colored boy’s face was merely the 
result of his heartfelt pleasure in his achieve- 
ment. ‘‘I had a chance to ask him where he 
got his idea for the kite, and he answered me, 
cheerfully: 

‘¢*Done made it up myself, lady.’ 

‘‘Really, it made me thorougly ashamed of 
my recent complaining mood to witness that 
half-clad, doubtless half-fed little black boy 
extracting su much genuine pleasure from 
such meagre material as an old paper bag 
a bit of string.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
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For “THE Frienp.”’ 


Egypt. 


BY J. S. FOWLER. 

The writer has thought something more ex- 
tory might be of interest to some of the 
readers of THE FRIEND relative to ‘‘a concern 
for Bgvpt,’’ as expressed in the tenth number 
of the present volume; feeling, however, how 
far short any account can convey in its 
reality a View of the suffering condition of 
those poor people in that ancient land, which 
was well alluded to in the account above re- 
ferred to as ‘‘appalling beyond description.’’ 
The motive that has led me to particularize 
some of my feelings and impressions, has been 
afear that I had not done what I could, in 

laying the matter before my friends. 

When in the city of Cairo, and after my 
wife (on account of whose concern for the 
people of that land we had gone there), told 
me she felt ready to leave and proceed to 
Alexandria, and we were making preparations 
todo so, suddenly, and greatly to my surprise, 
afeeling of love for the people of that land so 
filled my heart as I never before had had any 
conception of. The only thought that I could 
conceive was the expression of the Apostle, 
“The love of Christ passeth knowledge.” 

The all-absorbing feeling was that any sac- 
rifice on my part to enlighten their darkness 
or alleviate their suffering would be an inex- 
pressible privilege. I reflected that I was an 


old man, unacquainted with their language and 
without means, so turned from it and we pro- 
ceeded on our way. 

After performing what way opened for in 


Alexandria, we embarked from thence for Mar- 
seilles in France. Soon after getting out 
of the harbor, the reflection passed through 
my mind that ‘‘now we were leaving Egypt 
forever,” when the language arose, ‘‘ Wouldst 
thou be willing to return again?’’ When the 
response came up, ‘‘ Yes, if | had one hundred 
thousand dollars, or two hundred thousand 
dollars to rescue those poor people with.” 
When, immediately, the destitute, orphaned and 
neglected children came up before me, and then 
the blind, of whom we had seen so many, espec- 
ially in the city of Cairo. Landing at Mar- 
seilles, awhile was spent in the south of 
France, and then we went tu England, spend- 
ing four weeks there; and afterward crossing 
over into Ireland. While in the last place, it 
first came into my mind I might have to ask 
others for money for the succor and relief of 
those in Egypt, referred to, which was much 
of a trial to me. 

The night after sailing from Queenstown, 
the concern again came before me, when the 
course to pursue presented, as embodied in the 
atticle of agreement under the title of ‘‘A 
concern for Egypt,’’ as published in the tenth 
number of THE FRIEND, vol. 75. And while 
feeling that the work has been long deferred, 
I believe it was not so much for want of a wil- 
lingness to do what was believed to be the 
Master’s will, as from a fear of making some 
mistake, in so great an undertaking. 

A few statistics and observations as they 
have come before my mind when reflecting on 
this subject, might be of interest, viz: There 
are now in Egypt nine million, seven hundred 
and thirty-five thousand of a population, 
eleven-twelfths of whom are supposed to be 

mmedans: the other twelfth, adherents 


to, or in sympathy with The Greek Church, 
except about twenty-five thousand Protest- 
ants, or under their care. From a feeling 
while in that ancient land, that it was a day 
of precious Divine visitation to the inhabitants 
there, I thought a little extract from a small 
work entitled, ‘‘Egypt in History and Proph- 
ecy,” by H. L. Hastings, might be of interest, 
viz: ‘‘If any one inquires the reason why God 
should select Egypt, the house of bondage of 
his people, for special favor in the latter days, 
we might answer, that God is sovereign, and 
declares, ‘I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy.” And yet there are certain rules 
of procedure in God’s dealings with nations, 
as well as persons. He says to apostate Is- 
rael, ‘I remember the kindness of thy youth, 
when thou wentest after me in the wilderness. 
Israel was holiness unto the Lord.’ So, also, 
Egypt, before she became ‘the house of bond- 
age,’ was the house of refuge for the church 
from famine, and Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and their households, were fed by its fertile 
soil. and drank the waters of the Nile. And 
as God is not forgetful of Egypt’s work of 
faith, and labor of love bestowed on his peo- 
ple in preserving Joseph and the patriarchs 
from famine, so neither does He forget that 
One greater than Joseph, greater than Phar- 
aoh, when pursued by Hérod’s murderers, 
found safety there, till God brought him back 
to the land of Israel, and fulfilled the oracle, 
‘Out of Egypt have I called my Son.’ He 
who repays even the cup of cold water given 
to one of his disciples, will doubtless well re- 
pay such substantial aid to himself in his hour 
of need.”’ 

“And now the monuments of Egypt come for- 
ward again to testify to the deliverance of 
Egypt from famine by Joseph, to Joseph’s ex- 
altation as vizier to Pharaoh, and, inferen- 
tially, to the truth of the Bible history in 
Genesis. Osburn in his great work, ‘The 
Monumental History of Egypt,’ vol. ii, p. 90 
describes Joseph’s tomb recently discovered 
at Sakkarah with his name and blazon and 
titles which he thus translates from the hiero- 
glyphics, ‘The name of Joseph is thus written, 
ei-tsuph, he came to save.’ It is paranomastic 
and alludes intelligibly to the good work he 
accomplished for Egypt during the seven 
years of the famine besides embodying the 
sounds of his name.” 

“The title under which Joseph was first inau- 
gurated, abreeh (which our translators render 
‘bow the knee,’ Gen. xli, 43), appears also in 
his tomb, and at the head of his blazon. It 
will, we believe, not be found among the dis- 
tinctions of any other prince of Egypt. It is 
written hb-resh—‘royal priest and prince.’ 

‘The office to which Joseph was appointed by 
Pharaoh is in like manner fully comprehended 
in the titles which appear on his tomb. He 
was extensively empowered in regard of the 
tame cattle of the king. He was the director 
of the granaries of the chiefs of both Egypts. 
The ‘full and the empty channels of irriga- 
tion,’ were in his charge, and the adjustment 
of the supply of water to them; so that ‘Jo- 
seph was over all the land of Egypt’ in special 
respect of the provisioning of the land; which 
comports exactly with the inspired narrative. 
It is, therefore, historically true that Joseph 
was sold into Egypt asa slave, and that he 
was afterwards prime minister to Pharaoh- 


Aphopis. The men named in the Bible are 
real men, and the events recorded actual oc- 
currences. Whatever be the value of these 
facts to the history of Israel, they are far 
more important to that of Egypt, where so 
little that is precise and tangible has hitherto 
been found.”’ 

‘*We add to this undeniable conclusion of the 
learned Egyptologist, that this discovery of 
Joseph’s tomb, is of profound interest to the 
whole Christian world. By it, he being dead 
yet speaketh. It is a rare and beautiful coin- 
cidence that the patriarch who, dying in tha 
faith, gave commandment concerning his bones, 
should from his tomb, after the lapse of sixty 
generations, speak to the world with a voice 
of blessing, confirming the word of the God 
whom he served.’’ 

And now this work, which I have felt myself 
called to, which abstractly speaking is a com- 
mon charity, simply feeding, clothing and ed- 
ucating orphaned and destitute children, so 
that they may be fitted to exert an influence 
on the side of right; as also the treatment and 
education of the blind; the destitution and 
suffering of both classes, any effort to portray 
in this way is vain to attempt. 

Having returned to Philadelphia in order to 
give further attention to the concern, I wish 
to say it is an arduous undertaking, and it 
would much lighten the burden and facilitate 
the work, if such as feel like aiding in it would 
send in their contributions to The Provident 
Life and Trust Company, 409 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, with their names and Postoffice 


addresses. 
PHILADELPHIA, 23rd of Eleventh Month, 1gor. 


ONE day a woman said: ‘‘ For more than 
two years I have been worrying over troubles 
that I was afraid would come upon me. They 
have not come yet, they may never come; 
during this time I have been comfortable in 
the main, and fairly provided for, neverthe- 
less I have worried and probably I shall con- 
tinue to worry, but thus far, at least, there 
was no need of worrying.’’ To her as to mul- 
titudes of other people, it might well be 
said, ‘‘Sit still, my daughter, until thou know 
how the matter will fall;’ (Ruth iii: 18)—Sit 
still—Wait. There is a luxury in waiting, 
when you wait upon God. ‘‘They that wait 
upon Jehovah shall renew their strength.”’ 


MANY a good man who trembled at his own 
weaknesses, and feared to be exposed to 
temptations, has found, in the critical mo- 
ment, that he was stronger than he knew. 
His very diffidence and self-distrust have put 
him on his guard and enabled him to gain a 
victory where he dreaded the possibility of 
defeat. Is it irrational to add that in such 
emergencies, God also intervenes by the direct 
agency of his Holy Spirit to give help and 
strength? Is not that, in fact, the very thing 
that we should expect Him to do? If He suf- 
fers his servants to be afflicted with sore tri- 
als, He-will surely not forget them while the 
trials are in progress.—Christian Advocate. 


THE VALUE OF CRITICISM.—‘‘What a tame 
world this would be if we had not perpetually 
the shock of adverse judgment and opinion. 
Storms root the oak, fire tempers steel, great 
epochs make history and adversity well borne 
makes character.”—Francis E. Willard. 
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This earth is but a sparkle in the glow 

Of the great universe—a planet small, 

Around one sun revolving, that is all ; 

We reck not whence we come, nor whither go. 

And of the other worlds few things we know, 

Yet laws omniscient hold them in enthrall, 

As in processional they rise and fall, 

Now to our vision brought, now sunk below. 

But when we think that on this lesser sphere, 

Man in his Maker’s Image hath a place, 

And ponder on the hope, the joy, the fear, 

The destiny of all the human race, 

And that Chief Sacrifice once offered here, 

Fain would we prostrate fall, and veil the face. 

—Living Age. 
For “‘Tue FRIEND.”’ 
An Opening in the Light. 

Tke West Lake Quarterly Meeting was last 
held at Athens, Ontario, on the 5th of Tenth 
Month 1901. Evidences of Divine goodness 
and favor were manifested during the first 
meeting for worship. In the course of the fol- 
lowing meeting for discipline, Matilda Brans- 
combe, a minister of the gospel among 
Friends, one in good unity and held in good 
esteem among them, felt, as she said, at lib- 
erty to relate the following, since which time 
she has expressed her willingness to let it be- 
come more generally known to Friends through 
the columns of THE FRIEND that it may com- 
fort them as it did her, and be an evidence to 
all that we are not forgotten of our gracious, 
long-suffering Lord. 

‘*Whilst engaged in my daily employ in my 
workshop, a holy solemnity overspread my 
soul. I perceived the drawing nigh of my 
Lord. I dropped the knife I was using, and 
burying my face in my hands, I felt con- 
strained to cry, ‘Lord, what is it? Why, 
Lord, this weight over me?’ To which my 
Lord replied, ‘All societies have sought their 
own glory, and of building up their own name 
in the earth, and they have neglected my 
glory; and Friends have been too fearful that 
their own name would perish with this genera- 
tion. But the change which shall be brought 
about will not be by thy help, nor of any other 
man or woman, but by myself.’ 

“Oh! the light and the glory, the joy and 
the gladness of that day, so overspread my 
spirit, that it was quite a length of time be- 
fore I could resume my work. And since that 
time in meditating upon the vision, I have 
been led to believe that when this, the Lord’s 
work comes to pass, that Scripture will be 
fulfiled, which says, ‘Then shall ye return, 
and discern between the righteous and the 
wicked, between him that serveth God and 
him that serveth Him not.’ Mal. (iii : 18.) 
And the light will be such that we shall see 
and know each other in the Lord, and our sev- 
eral positions which He has assigned to each 
of us in the body, in such a manner as never 
yet has been in any former generation.’’ 

Taken viva voce et verbatim, 24th day of 
Tenth Month, 1901. 

Nor is the above recorded, that it may cause 
any rightly qualified, diligent servant of the 
Lord to slacken his hand in the work, neither 
he who may deem himself to have but the one 
talent to bury it, for the Lord of the harvest 
may send plowmen and sowers into his fields 
to prepare the work, yet the increase and the 
glory are his and his alone. So shall the Lord 


and his faithful servants rejoice together in 
the end. 


BENJAMIN W. Woop. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Waiting on the Lord in Meetings for Discipline. 


The following extract from the life of Henry 
Hull conveys admonition much needed among 
us at the present time. There are things fre- 
quently brought before our meetings for busi- 
ness, so secular in their character, that it is 
not best to attach any special solemnity to 
their disposal. But most of what concerns 
such meetings—answering queries, cases 
affecting the religious rights and welfare of 
our members, etc., is strictly ‘‘the Lord’s 
work.”’ 

In instances that have passed under my no- 
tice I have feared that the business generally 
is put through as if it were a perfunctory or 
mere worldly matter. 

It has been a comfort that in the sittings of 
our Yearly Meeting the goodly order required 
by Truth is so well observed. They have 
generally been kept free from the spirit of de- 
bate and the clerks have proceeded as though 
manifestly under the restraint and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 

It is about ninety years since these observa- 
tions by H. Hull were made. 

The business-like spirit he then noticed in 
meetings in England has spread its influence 
in those in this land also. If it should become 
common in our meetings for business as these 
are a reflex of our meetings for worship, we 
may have sorrowfully to lament ‘the glory is 
departed from Israel.’ ’’ L. B. 

Cotora, Md. 





‘*Having the opportunity of sitting with 
Friends of London in the Monthly Meetings 
of Devonshire-house and Grace-church Street, 
I had to reflect upon the disposition there is in 
men to adhere to old customs, as well from 
the preference I had for the method of man- 
aging the concerns of society in my native 
land as from the attachment I discovered in 
Friends here to their own mode; and also the 
easy way in which they did business, in some 
cases without waiting to feel their minds im- 
pressed with religious concerns, manifesting 
little mure seriousness than if met to consider 
any interesting matter pertaining to the af- 
fairs of this life. Yet I found they were no 
strangers to the baptizing power of Truth, 
which, in considering the proposal to recom- 
mend as a minister a precious sweet-spirited 
woman, seemed to prevail among them, and 
she was acknowledged as such. I thought I 
saw that my recommending them to weighti- 
ness of spirit was considered by some as 
‘stamping things too high;’ they seemed not 
to understand me, and I was grieved at the 
want of a right understanding among the 
knowing, who certainly had correct views of 
the letter of the discipline—but where this 
alone is relied upon, it renders insensible to 
the Divine life, so that a resurrection through 
the power of Christ Jesus, the blessed head of 
the Church, is necessary in order to do his 
work. Iam fully of the belief that it would 
be better for our Society, if there was more 
generally a dependence upon the ‘‘Spirit that 
quickeneth’’—the humble and sincere laborers 
would be more comforted by seeing an ad- 
vancement in the work of reformation, and 
our meetings would be more to edification than 
they now are.”—Friends’ Library, Vol. 4, 
page 284, 


The Snow Hill Institute. 


The following account is given in the Chris. 
tian Register: 


“‘Several years ago a ragged, dirty negro 
boy walked into Booker T. Washington’s offieg 
at Tuskegee Institute, and announced that he 
had come to school. His name was William 
J. Edwards, he said, and for lack of money he 
had walked all of the way from his home at 
Snow Hill, one hundred and fifty miles away, 
He remained at Tuskegee until he graduated, 
working on the farm and in the shops to pay 
his way. He developed so much ability that 
by the time he graduated he had received sey- 
eral flattering offers to work or to teach, but 
he declined them all. 

*“*T am going back to Snow Hill, my old 
home,’ he said, ‘to work for my people there.’ 
And he went. 

“‘The young man went to Mr. Simpson, a 
planter who owns more than four thousand 
acres of rich Southern land and obtained per- 
mission to begin a school for colored children 
in an old log barn on the place. The commu- 
nity of colored people was one of the moat 
discouraging. Many lived in filthy one-room 
log cabins which they did not care to make 
any better. They had ‘two Sundays in a 
week.’ That is, they spent Saturday loafing 
about the village stores. Their religion was 
a thing to be remembered only once in four 
weeks, on the one Sunday in a month whena 
preacher held service for them. Few cared 
whether their children went to school or not, 

‘‘The young teacher labored faithfully. He 
taught his pupils to work—as he had been 
taught at Tuskegee—quite as much as he taught 
them books; and, when school was out, he 
followed them to their homes to try and inter- 
est the fathers and mothers. In time his work 
began to tell. An interest in the school 
sprang up, and grew until it began to change 
the lives of the colored people in the commu- 
nity so much that Mr. Simpson noticed it. 
Convinced that here was a movement which 
deserved encouragement, he gave forty acres 
of land for a site, and the school was located 
permanently. A Board of Trustees of men of 
both races were chosen. Mr. Simpson is the 
President of the Board, and one of his sons is 
the Treasurer. Not only have they given of 
land and money, but they have manifested 4 
consistent, intelligent sympathy, which has 
enlisted the interest of the other white resi- 
dents of the community. 

‘*At the last census there were in Wilcox 
county, in which Snow Hill is situated, twenty- 
four thousand blacks and six thousand whites. 
There are few places in the South where the 
relations between the two races are so satis 
factory as they are here. Both whites and 
blacks speak in the most friendly terms of 
each other, and both declare that the influ 
ence of the school is largely responsible for 
the present conditions. I believe that, if a 
land-owner like Mr. Simpson and a teacher 
like Principal Edwards would cooperate 1D 
each community in the South the vexatious 
race problem would solve itself. : 

“From a log barn built of pine poles, 
1893, the school has increased until now it 
has, in addition to its land, seven wooden 
buildings, some farming tools, and a few head 
of live stock. Last year there were four hut- 
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dred pupils, and there would have been more 
if there had been room. The school has al- 
most no regular income, and it could not have 
existed if it had not been for the almost con- 
stant help of Mr. Simpson. The parents of 
the pupils give produce and what little money 
they can, and the principal has been untiring 
in his efforts to secure money enough to pay 
the teachers. There has been no year when 
he has not gone without any pay himself for 
two or more months of the school year. Other 
teachers have been secured from among the 
Tuskegee graduates as they have been needed. 
In addition to their books the students are 
taught blacksmithing, carpentry, wheelwright- 
ing, printing, farming, brickmaking and laying, 
laundry work, cooking, sewing and general 
housework. The students have built all the 
new buildings. The last of these is a four- 
story wooden structure named Washington 
Hall, after Booker T. Washington.’’ 


‘Notes from Others. 


The last words of President McKinley, “It is 
God's way ; his will, not ours, be done,” an impres- 
sive lesson of faith and trust imparted by a dying 
ruler to a great people, and the solemnity with 
which they were received, adds special interest to 
a book entitled, “ Last Words of Distinguished Men 
and Women.” The arrangement is alphabetical and 
covers ancient as well as modern history. There 
is no comment, simply a description of the circum- 
stances surrounding each death-bed. The idea of 
the book was possibly given by the following word 
of Montaigne, quoted on the fly-leaf : “If I were a 
writer of books, I would compile a register, with a 
comment, of the various deaths of men; he who 
should teach men to die, would at the same time 
teach them to live.” (F. H. Revell Co). 


The Christian Intelligencer thus refers to a 
matter worthy of public attention: “The repeated 
visits of the venerable missionary to the New 
Hebrides, John G. Paton, to this country have had 
for their object, in part, the securing from our 
Government, co-operation with England and other 
European countries in prohibiting the sending of 
intoxicants and firearms to those islands. A bill 
securing this for the New Hebrides and other 
Pacific islands nearly succeeded in passing the last 
Congress. It will be introduced again this winter, 
and should not fail of passing. It is vital to the 
preservation of the native races, and would remove 
a great hindrance to their Christianization. This 
measure, if passed, would be preparatory to a gen- 
eral treaty like that protecting the native races 
of Africa, to which seventeen nations have given 
adhesion, including the United States. England 
has already such a law relating to the Pacific Is- 
lands, and it is believed that France and Germany 
would soon follow us in enacting a similar one.” 


Items Concerning the Society. 
_ An appointed meeting was held at Oxford, Pa., 
in the Presbyterian meeting-house last First-day, 
William C. Allen, being accompanied in his service 
by Joseph Elkinton. 


The Quarterly Meeting’s appointed meeting for 
Worship announced last week was held in Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Sixth-day 
evening, the 22nd instant. A good attendance in 
numbers and in interest appeared, and living con- 
cern for an earnest laying hold on eternal life was 
spread over the meeting. 

Other meetings, if arranged for by the com- 
mittee, will be duly announced. 


MINISTERS OF OTHER YEARLY MEETINGS TRAVEL- 
LING ON THE CONTINENT, &c.~At the Conference 


on Liberation of Ministers, which met, according 
to the appointment of London Yearly Meeting, at 
Devonshire House, the 3lst ult., the following 
minutes were passed : 

“The Conference recommends that certificates 
should not in future be granted to ministers of 
other Yearly Meetings for service abroad, believ- 
ing that the responsibility of liberation can only 
rightly be exercised by the Yearly Meeting that 
has full knowledge of the ministers applying for 
such certificates. One of the results of this ar- 
rangement would be that this Yearly Meeting 
would not be responsible for expenses incurred in 
such visits. 

“The Conference is not prepared to recommend 
any alteration in the arrangements as to the ex- 
penses of Friends with certificates from other 
Yearly Meetings whilst in this country. 

“ CHARLES C. MORLAND, Clerk.” 

THE FRITCHLEY FRIENDS, AT THEIR GENERAL 
MEETING.—The following letter to a British paper 
may interest some of our readers : 

“If any one wants to have a peep into the re- 
ligious life of England a hundred years ago, let 


him go to Fritchley for the General Meeting of the | P® 


Fritchley Friends. And if he asks how he is to get 
to Fritchley, he had better take the train to Am- 
bergate, the station that mounts guard at the en- 
trance of the lovely Matlock valley, and then walk 
a couple of miles up into the heart of the hills. 
There he will find one of the quaintest villages in 
the British Isles, a tiny hamlet, and yet its name 
is known throughout the length and breadth of 
this land and of the United States. 

“General Meeting was held this year on Thurs- 
day, October 10th, and large numbers of Fritchley 
Friends met together in the newly-opened meeting- 
house. The Fritchley Friends are a secession from 
the general body of Quakers—or rather, as they 
put it, they are the original body from which the 
Quakers have withdrawn. The leader of the se- 
cession was one John Sargent, who owned a mill at 
Fritchley, and who, in the middle of last century, 
was a prominent member of the Society of Friends. 
About the year 1860 he became very distressed 
about the condition of the Society ; it seemed to 
him that Quakers generally were becoming more 
and more tinged with the spirit of the world, and 
were abandoning many of their distinctive features. 
He therefore organized a series of conferences up 
and down the country for the purpose of discussing 
this question. These, however, only served to 
deepen his conviction that he was right, and con- 
sequently in 1869 he, along with several others, 
separated themselves from the London Yearly 
Meeting, and formed a distinct body. 

“The followers of John Sargent may be re- 
garded as the Conservative section of the Quakers ; 
{wherein they seem to be liberalists or ceremonial- 
ists, it is for the maintenance of spirituality.] 
They rigidly maintain the old dress and style of 
conversation, and use the old Book of Discipline. 
Their aim is to draw the hard-and-fast line between 
themselves and the world that was drawn by the 
early Friends. As to any amalgamation with the 
parent Society, they are very pronounced in their 
opinion that it cannot take place until the other 
Friends come round to [the earlier] views. So 
strongly do they feel that many of them do not 
care to attend the ordinary Friends’ meeting if 
there is not one of their own at hand. 

“Tt was very sweet to get right away up in the 
hills with these simple-minded people, and join 
them in their quiet meeting for worship. There 
were Friends from Norway and Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, London and Yorkshire, all drawn to- 
gether for the day at the little Mecca where John 
Sargent lived. Strong, sturdy men in stiff collar- 
less coats and white neckerchiefs filled one side of 
the meeting-house, while on the other side were 
row after row of the old ‘poke’ bonnets, with 
many a lovely and demure face just visible within 


the shade. There is no bonnet so becoming to a 
pretty face: let fashionable ladies take note. So 
we sat in quiet worship for nearly two hours, with 
a few brief prayers and addresses to direct our 
thoughts. It was all so restful and simple, and 
one could quite understand what one Friend meant 
when he said, ‘I cannot tell you how good it is to 
get away from the great metropolis and spend a 
few quiet hours here.’ There are joys in life that 
London knows not of ! 

“ After meeting, all is life and animation. 

“* How dost thou do, John Naylor? I am glad 
to see thee. Where art thou for dinner?’ 

“*Thank thee, friend, I am going with Peter 
and Deborah Thompson.’ 

“To me, a stranger, they are kindness itself, 
and carry me off to dine with the descendants of 
John Sargent, who still live in the village. 

“At the business meeting one gets an insight 
into how things are going. Unfortunately, their 
numbers are not growing; no ‘convincements’ 
have been recorded since last General Meeting. 
Letters are read from the Fritchley Friends in 
Pennsylvania and New York Monthly Meetings, 
and a deputation of men and women Friends is ap- 
inted to visit the American societies. Many of 
the older Friends are exercised by the fondness of 
the young Friends for cricket, football and the like; 
but one Friend puts an end to the discussion by a 
beautifully expressed thought—that if the younger 
members will cultivate a life of close communion 
with their Saviour they will not go wrong in the 
matter of sports ; ‘they will be preserved,’ as he 
put it. 

“They are so tolerant, so open-minded, are 
Quakers, whether Fritchley or otherwise. There is 
often difference of opinion, but each speaker is 
heard in respectful silence, and there is no display 
of feeling whatsoever. Can the same be said of 
any other Christian body, 1 wonder? When all 
have had their say, there is no voting, but the 
clerk sums up what he takes to be the predominant 
feeling of the meeting and frames it as a minute, 
Very rarely does the clerk make a mistake, or 
have his ‘ minute’ questioned. 

“*T am sorry thee has to go, friend,’ said my 
hostess as I took my departure, and so was I. One . 
does get tired sometimes of conventionalities even 
in religion, and is glad to climb the hills of the 
spiritual life with people who meet God face to 
face, and need no mortal being to stand between 
them and their Maker.” G. K. HIBBERT. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep STaTES.—A convention has lately been in ses- 
sion in Washington of manufacturers, representatives of 
various trade organizations, &c., to consider the subject of 
extending the business of the country by means of re- 
ciprocity treaties with other countries. The convention 
adopted resolutions favoring reciprocity, provided no 
harm is done to any home industry ; and urging the crea- 
tion of a Department of Commerce and Industry. 

President Roosevelt has shown great independence in 
the appointments he has made to various offices, and he 
has apparently been uninfluenced by political considera- 
tions. An order has been issued by his direction by 
which 1600 persons have been restored to the classified 
civil service appointments. 

A number of cases of lock-jaw have occurred in Cam- 
den, N. J., following vaccination. Investigation is be- 
lieved to show that it has resulted from germs of tetanus, 
which had lodged upon the abraded surface from dust in 
the air. 

Dr. Benjamin Lee, of the State Board of Health of 
Pennsylvania, is emphatic in his declaration that vaccina- 
tion should not be either avoided or postponed on that 
account, and gives the following reasons to support his 
advice : 

“ First, the Camden epidemic of tetanus is purely local. 

“Secondly, cases of tetanus have recently developed 
there in persons who have not been recently vaccinated. 

“Thirdly, during the same period half a million or more 
persons have been vaccinated in the city of Philadelphia 
and its suburbs, and among these not asingle case of 
tetanus has resulted. 

“Fourthly, the germ of tetanus does not exist in vac- 
cine virus. 
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“Fifthly, if tetanus occurs in a recently vaccinated 
person, not presenting any other wound or abrasion of the 
surface, it is because proper precautions have not been 
observed for ensuring cleanliness both in the act of oper- 
ating and in the subsequent care of the wound. 

“Sixthly, smallpox is still increasing in the neighbor- 
hood of this city. To suspend vaccination at the present 
time would be most unfortunate, as it would undoubtedly 
favor the spread of that disease.” 

The census returns show that there were 119,050 
Chinese in the United States, 25,767 of whom were in 
Hawaii, and 67,729 in the Western States and Territories. 
There were 86,000 Japanese, of whom 61,111 were in 
Hawaii. The statement shows a general increase of 
Japanese for the past ten years and a decrease of Chinese 
for the same time. 

A new treaty has been concluded with England respect- 
ing the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. Secretary 
Hay has said that he felt highly gratified at the result, 
which had been reached without the least difficulty and 
with an abiding desire on both sides to reconcile differ- 
ences and establish a permanent understanding as to the 
questions involved. In the view of the Secretary this 
country has gained all that it has asked, and there can be 
no question of the acceptability of the treaty in the 
Senate. 

A remarkable find of lead ore has been made near 
Friendsville, Tennessee. It is said a vein twenty-two feet 
in thickness has been uncovered. The vein has been 
traced along the side of a mountain for half a mile. 

It is computed that the Gatling gun has killed 250,000 
men since 1862. 

The cost of living to-day is a third nigher than it was 
in 1897, yet, according to the Springfield Republican, 
“present conditions are plainly more satisfactory to the 
masses of the people than were those of the low-price 
period. There is more work and steadier employment for 
large numbers of wage-earners, and while the great ma- 
jority of the employee class find regular employment in 
hard times as well as good, and hence lose most of all 
from a rise in prices, they find some compensation in the 
greater assurance of continuous work, which business 
under rising prices gives. 

C. F. Benjamin, professor of applied Science, after con- 
ducting a fifteen months’ crusade against the smoke nui- 
sance in Cleveland, and practically clearing out the at- 
mosphere, claims that the secret of his success was the 
installing of mechanical stokers. These stokers range in 
cost from four hundred to a thousand dollars per furnace, 
and are said to pay for themselves in a short time in the 
fuel and wages saved. 

The Chicago Record-Herald says : “Beyond any ques- 
tion the most marvelous development of the century in 
the field of applied science may be seen in the electric light- 
ing industry. There is nothing comparable to it in the 
whole history of civilization. The electric light was ex- 
hibited for the first time in 1876, but the history of its 
commercial use dates from the introduction of the Edison 
incandescent lamp in 1882. In nineteen years this indus- 
try has grown to where the investment in electric light- 
ing plants in the United States alone now reaches the 
enormous sum of $700,000,000.” 

A dispatch from Erie, Pa., says that by a consolidation 
of trolley lines now proposed, in the course of a few 
months it will be possible to make a journey to Martins- 
ville, Ind., 562 miles from Erie. 

In New York city a population much greater than the 
entire population of Philadelphia lives in tenements ; that 
is to say, in houses occupied by more than three families 
maintaining separate households. Philadelphia is likely 
to retain indefinitely her distinction as a city of homes. 
No other large city contains so many separate dwellings 
occupied by one family. These are the homes which 
imply the largest measure of privacy, comfort, independ- 
ence and happiness for family life. 

Smallpox is raging among the Sac and Fox Indians on 
their reservation, in Tama County, Iowa; thirty-five 
deaths have occurred. 

A well of almost pure lubricating oil has been opened 
in Hardin County, Texas. It flows 150 barrels per day. 
It is about thirty miles northwest of Beaumont. 

The Rocky Mountain Industrial Sanitarium, organized 
by Denver professional and business men last spring, is 
now in successful operation. On a ten acre tract five 
miles from Denver fifteen or twenty patients in the early 
stages of consumption are under the plans of the pro- 
moters, virtually taking care of themselves. The rules 
of the institution compel a continuous outdoor life to be 
maintained summer and winter. Each patient is pro- 
vided with a roomy tent, plenty of warm clothing and 
blankets, and a small stove, to be used only in extremely 
cold weather. Experience has proved that with proper 
food and clothing and a life in the open air and sunshine, 


artificial heat is unnecessary, and becomes absolutely 
unbearable to the patients, who, without exception, are 
gaining rapidly. 

Allotments of land in severalty, embracing in the ag- 
gregate 7,862,475.11 acres, have been made since the pas- 
sage of the act of Second Month 8, 1887 to approximately 
64,853 Indians. 

Of 21,329,819 males of voting age in the United States 
2,326,295 are illiterate. Nearly one-half of all the il- 
literates in the country, it is said, are negroes. 

There were 442 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 71 more than the previous 
week and 16 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 219 were males and 223 females: 46 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 66 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 13 of diphtheria ; 
11 of cancer ; 23 of apoplexy ; 2 of typhoid fever ; 3 of 
scarlet fever, and 7 of small pox. 

Corton closed on a basis of 8c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super, $2.50 to $2.70 ; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.40 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.55 ; spring, straight, $3.40 to $3.65. 

GrAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 764 to 77c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 674 to 68c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 50c. 

Beer CaTTLe.— Best, 6 to 64c.; good, 5} to 54c.; me- 
dium, 43 to 5c. 

SHEEP.—Choice, 3} to 34c.; good, 3 to 3}c.; common, 
14 to 2c. 

LaMBs —3 to 5ic. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7} to 8c. 

FoREIGN.— Another letter has been received from 
Ellen M. Stone. Her health has been somewhat affected 
by her continual imprisonment and hard fare, but she 
expresses herself as confident of ultimate release. The 
brigands are still claiming a high ransom. 

Violent opposition has been made in Athens to the 
translation of a part of the Holy Scriptures into the 
language of the common people. A dispatch of the 21st 
says : “The agitation against the proposal to translate 
the Gospels into modern Greek was continued to-day. 
Twenty thousand persons assembled around the ruins of 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, and took part ina de- 
monstration organized by the students. A resolution 
was passed, calling on the Holy Synod to excommunicate 
any person who translated the Gospels into the Greek as 
now spoken.” Seven persons were killed in a riot which 
took place, and the Ministry has resigned. The question 
involved is said to be the most vital in the life of modern 
Greece. It is the question of keeping unbroken the 
Greek tradition against the Slavonic, and the Priests are 
said to have declared against the translation. 

A Mecklenburg steel manufacturer, named Griebeler, 
has, according to his statement, discovered a process of 
hardening steel to such an extent that its resisting power 
is far in advance of the Harvey and the Krupp hardening 
process. Wedges made of the new steel will split ordi- 
nary steel as though made of wood. 

A dispatch from El Paso, of the 24th, says: that a 
mining prospector, Henry Bierman, has lately discovered 
a cave near Victoria about 200 miles north of the city 
of Mexico, which appears to have been at one time a 
temple of the ancient inhabitants of Mexico in which 
were strewn many ancient implements of warfare and 
cookery, and which was decorated with inscriptions in 
the ancient and unreadable hieroglyphics of the early 
inhabitants of Mexico and with many carvings of 
men and animals. He found room after room in 
this great underground temple or palace, and stores of 
prehistoric relics. Here and there were large drawings of 
men apparently in ancient armor, and of others evidently 
dressed as priests. In some rooms were altars with carved 
idols of stone standing back of them. 

Representative Shaffroth, of Colorado, has lately re- 
turned from a visit to China and the Philippines, and says 
in relation to the latter “For years we can expect 
nothing from those islands but loss.” “They will be 
absolutely of no service to us in controlling the trade 
with China. At the least calculation, we must maintain 
an army of 30,000 soldiers in the islands for many years. 
That means an expense of $45,000,000 a year. Sucha 
sum is all the Filipinos can pay by taxation, let alone the 
cost of civil government, which is more expensive over 
there than a similar government would be on this hemis- 
phere. There are almost no improvements, such as civilized 
countries need. I believe that we ought to let the islands 
go, just as we are letting go of Cuba. Allow them to 
have their independence.” Five Americans and three 
Filipinos form the Commission charged with the govern- 
ment of the islands. 

There has been an alarming spread of the plague in 
South Russia, according to the despatches from Lemburg, 


as 
hundreds of fatal cases are reported in Moscow, 
Kieff, Kherson and other towns. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg, says: It is 
ing apparent that the famine is worse than the Govern. 
ment seems to have anticipated, or at least than the 
means now available will suffice for. From the Zemstyog 
(local government boards) of many provinces and 
vincial districts there are being sent in daily reports of 
deep and increasing distress and an appalling scarcity of 
grain and provender. 

Temperance hotels have recently been established ig 
several Swedish towns. Meals are offered at cost price, 
The plan originated in a town called Vexio, and is called 
the Vexio system. 

The alarming increase of drunkenness among women 
in large centres in England is creating disquiet in many 
quarters. 

Strong lights, with basins of petroleum below them, 
are now used in France to destroy nightflying insects 
that injure vineyards. As many as 4868 insects have 
been caught in a basin in one night. 


NOTICES. 


Received from James Hobson, agent, Ireland, 10s for 
Edward Bell. 


The following subscriptions have been received towards 
establishing an Orphanage and Blind Asylum in or near 
Cairo, gypt, viz: E. R. S., $1,000 ; G. J.S. ; BE. 
$250 ; C. W., $200; L. R. T., $100; L. , 
$100 ; R. P., $50; J. B. 
B., $25 ; S.1., $25 ; B. FP. 


P Sm es ons 
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$10: M. L. B., $10; J. B 
$10: J. & H.N.R., $10; 
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WANTED, a Friend and wife or daughter to take care 
of the meeting-house and grounds at Lansdowne. Com 
pensation — use of five-room house on meeting-house 
grounds and five dollars in spring and fall, when house is 
cleaned. Lansdowne is on the Media R. R., about seven 
miles from Philadelphia. Address J. R. ELFRETH, 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


Westtown BoarRDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WEsTTOWwN OLD ScHOLARS’ AssocIaTION. — All old 
scholars of Westtown Boarding School, with members of 
their families and all others interested in the School are 
cordially invited to attend the Fifth Annual Reunios 
(third ‘“ Philadelphia reunion”), to be held at Friendé 
Meeting-house, Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sixth-day evening, Twelfth Month 6th, 1901 from 7.30 t 
10 p.m. After hearing from representatives of the 
various interests cared for by the Association, the audi 
ence will listen to addresses as follows : 

For the Westtown Faculty, by .. Wm. F. Wickersham, 
Prinei 


For the Undergraduates, by . . . Walter S. Thomas, | 
For the Friends of the School, by... . Agnes L. Tierney. 
For the Old Scholars, by John B. Garrett. 


MARRIED, in Friend’s Meeting House, at Pennsdala 
Pa., Ninth Month 19th, 1901, Dr. J. CLINTON STARBUCK, 
of North Easton, Mass., and Louisa W. PARKER, of 
Pennsdale, Penna. : 
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Diep, at his late residence, 460 North Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia, on the eighth of Tenth Month, 1901, JosEra 
W. Lippincott, in the seventy -fourth year of his age. A 
member and Overseer of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Northern District. 

——, at her residence, Haddonfield, New Jersey, 
the 8th of Ninth Month last, SaRaH H. REDMAN, io het 
seventy-fifth year. She had long expected her dissolt- 
tion, and was evidently prepared for the event. “ Who, 
being dead, yet speaketh.” 

WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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